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Regents [ ree Additional Colleges 


Enlarged and Accelerated Programs Recommended for 


Two- and Four-Year Institutions 


AN ENLARGED AND ACCELERATED PRO- 
A gram to accommodate the increasing 
number of students who will be seeking 
admission to two- and four-year colleges 
in New York State between now and 1970 
has been recommended to the Governo 
and the Legislature by the Regents of 
Ihe University of the State of New York. 
The program includes proposals affecting 
both publicly and privately supported and 
operated institutions of higher education. 

In making public the Regents’ statement. 
Dr. James FE. 


Education, explained on December 28 that 


Allen. Jr.. Commissioner of 


the recommendations. if carl ied out. should 
accommodate — by 1970 approximately 
60.000 students more than the number 
exper ted to be accommodated in the plans 
of existing colleges and universities in this 


state. 


First of a Series 
This report contains the first of a series 
of recommendations that the Regents plan 
to make to meet the anticipated needs for 
higher education in the years ahead. 
The Regents emphasized that the State's 
responsibility must be 
To strengthen and expand the unique and 
unified system of higher education in this 
State, comprising both publicly and privately 
supported institutions, in whatever ways are 
necessary to meet the responsibility of pro- 


viding postsecondary education to all quali- 


fied young men and women, regardless of 
economic status, race, color, or creed, who 


desire and can profit from it. 


The Regents’ recommendations are based 
upon an extensive survey conducted durin; 
the past year by the State Education De- 
partment to determine the expected in- 
creased demands and the probably avail 
able facilities in the various types of col 


leges within the State. This survey sh 


wed 
hat between 1955 and 1970 the number of 
chool eraduates in New York State 
Is expected to increase from I15.191 to 
212.000 or by 110 percent. The percent 
ages of increase vary considerably amot 
different areas. In Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties the exper ted increases are very 
large: 209 percent and 167 percent re- 
spectively. 
Since the createst expected increase in 
demand for higher edu ation fac ilities will 
take place on Long Island. the Regents’ 
recommendations for this area propose the 
largest expansion of both two-year and 
four-year institutions: three community 
colleges and a State teachers college. 
already approved, and a senior college for 
juniors. seniors and one year of graduate 
study. 
The 14 recommendations follow: 
To induce and assist local sponsors 
throughout the State in operating present 


and establishing new two-year community col- 














leges, the formula of support of operating costs 
should be changed so that the State will pro- 
the local 


(with the local sponsor having the option of 


vide one-half and sponsor one-half 


requiring the students to pay up to one-quarter 
of the total (The 
formula is one-third by the State, two-thirds by 


operating costs). present 
the local sponsor with the option of having the 


student pay up to one-third of the operating 


costs, ) 


community college 
New York 


Niagara 


*) Additional 


two-year 
now needed in 
Suffolk Counties, 
Frontier Area, 
Mid-Hudson Area, Elmira Area and the Capital 


District Area. The urgent necessity for the estab- 


facilities are 
Nassau 


Area, Syracuse 


City, and 


Rochester Area, 


lishment of three community colleges on Long 


Island, including conversion of the Long Island 


Agricultural and Technical Institute, is re- 


affirmed. 
and 5909 in 


: The 


te 


statutes (sections 5902 


Education Law) should be changed in 
order to allow the following institutions, at the 
option of the local sponsor, to offer transfer as 
technical-terminal sroome 
County Institute at 
Erie County Technical Institute at Buffalo, Mo- 
hawk Valley Technical Institute at Utica, New 
York City Community College of Applied Arts 
and Sciences at Brooklyn, Westchester Com- 


e at White Plains, Hudson Valley 


Technical Institute at Troy. 


well as programs: 


Technical Binghamton, 


munity Colleg 


On condition that there be established on 

Long Island at least three community col- 
leges with technical and transfer programs, 
there should be established in that area, in ad- 
dition to the State teachers college already ap- 
proved, a senior college composed of the junior, 
senior and first graduate years. 

(a) The programs to be offered in the senior 
college should provide for majors in the liberal 
arts and sciences, business subjects, engineering 
and nursing. 

(b) Facilities of the senior college to accom- 
modate initially, approximately 2,500 students, 
should be provided. 

(c) Appropriate fees should be charged for 
tuition in the senior college, based upon the 
results in the study suggested in Recommenda- 


tion 10. 
[™ The Regents strongly urge that the $250,- 


“"* 000,000 bond 
order to enable the State University and the 


proposal be supported in 


community colleges under local control to ex- 
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pand, replace and rehabilitate present facilities, 
and to realize an enrollment of approximately 
60,000 established State 
University units and in existing and new com- 


full-time students in 


munity colleges. 


¢ In order to assure sufficient assistance for 

* college attendance by superior youth of in- 
adequate financial means and to retain a free- 
dom of choice of educational opportunity for 
the individual, the Regents’ proposal for an 
expanded scholarship program based on need 
as well as quality should be adopted. 

his these recommendations 


ine orporates into 


the Regents’ A Scholarship Program for Our 
Times adopted by them last October. This pro- 
scram recommended that the number of Regents 
Scholarships be increased immediately to a total 


equivalent to 5 percent of the annual high school 
eraduating class, that the proportion be gradually 
raised to 10 percent by 1965, that the need factor 
be considered in awarding the amount of the 
stipends and that the county method of allocation 
equal 


of scholarships be supplemented by an 


number based upon statewide distribution. 


To promote orderly, economical and bal- 

anced expansion of the system of higher 
education in this State and to assist existing in- 
stitutions in fulfilling their plans for expansion 
within the framework of their objectives and 
without sacrificing quality, additional funds 
should be appropriated to the State Education 
Department for its research, planning and de- 
and for increased con- 


velopment functions 


sultant services. 


8 To induce and assist capable undergradu- 
* ate students to pursue graduate prepara- 
tion and postsecondary teaching careers, a 


graduate fellowship program should be estab- 
lished, incorporating these features: 250 annual 
grants of up to $2,500, based on need and merit, 
good for two years, to be made to New York 
State residents for attendance at any university 
York State offering 


and having special and approved provisions for 


in New doctorate degrees 
the academic training of college teachers. 

Such awards should be used for tuition, aca- 
demic fees and residence costs, they should also 
be balanced in distribution among the teach- 
ing fields. 

Consideration should be given to requiring 
that 


unless the fellowship holder serves in a 


teaching capacity in an approved New York 
State higher institution for three years, the 


award shall constitute a loan to be repaid to 


the State. 
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) On a selective basis and with due regard 

* for the quality and capacity of the individ- 
ual institutions to accommodate new but related 
programs, certain of the State teachers colleges 
now training elementary teachers should be ex- 
panded to offer curriculums for the training of 
secondary school teachers in selected areas of 


critical shortages. 


10 It is strongly urged that the State Ul ni- 

* versity Trustees expedite their review of 
the State University fee structure and make 
recommendations on the tuition and fee charges 
at the various units of the State University in 
order to achieve some desirable degree of 


uniformity. 


| The State University should review the 

programs and status of the agricultural 
and technical institutes at Canton, Alfred, Mor- 
risville, Cobleskill, Farmingdale and Delhi in 
order to plan for more effective use of these 
facilities and in order to resolve the anomaly 
created by concurrent operation of free and 
tuition-charging two-year institutions having 


similar programs and funetions. 


|? Further study should be given to the 
—- 


fiscal status and the relationships with 


the State of the various units of the College of 


the City of New York under the Board of 
Higher Education. 


| 3 Continuing study should be made of the 

“"* feasibility and desirability of establish 
ing a loan program calling for reasonable in- 
terest rates and repayment provisions, in co- 


ordination with the State scholarship program 


| | Further study should be given to way- 
* and means through which private insti- 
tutions may be assisted and encouraged by the 


State in accommodating increasing enrollments. 


The report concludes: 


All institutions of higher learning in 
this State, private and public. are a 
part of The University of the State of 
New York. All of them should. all of 
them must, work together in unity and 
harmony if we are to achieve the best 
in higher education for the vouth of 
our State. 

The Regents. as the head of The 
I niversity of the State of New York. 
eall for the unselfish and = whole- 
hearted cooperation of the trustees 
and officials of all institutions of 
higher education to achieve the goals 
herein set forth. 





Draper School Decision Rendered 


TT APPEALS OF THE THREE SCHOOL. 
districts which had been refused admis- 
sion of their academic pupils to Union 
Free School District No. 14 of the Town 
of Rotterdam. Schenectady County. (known 
locally as Draper School) were upheld 
January 4 by a decision of Dr. James E. 
Allen. Jr.. 


The decision authorized the Draper 


Commissioner of Education. 


School to use its estimated costs. property 
values and expenditure figures for the cur- 
rent school year together with the State 
aid payable during such year in computing 
the tuition charges against the three dis- 
tricts. The Draper School authorities had 
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contended that the method of computation 
of tuition in use prior to this decision did 
not authorize that school to charge sufh- 
cient tuition to reimburse that district fon 
the cost of educating the nonresident pupils 
and on that ground had refused admission 
to the pupils from Central School District 
No. L of the Towns of Rotterdam and 
Princetown. Schenectady County. and 


Florida. Montgomery County: Central 
School District No. 4 of the Town of 
Duanesbure. Schenectady County. and 
Central School District No. 3 of the Town 
of Rotterdam. Schenectady County. and 


Colonie and Guilderland. Albany County. 
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The method permitted under the decision 


is in line with subdivision 4 of section 
3602 of the Education Law as enacted by 
chapter 718 of the Laws of 1956 incorpo- 
rating one of the recommendations of the 
Heald Commission. This statute provides 
for a procedure under which “ the amount 
approved by the Commissioner and appro- 
priated in the budget of the district adopted 
for the year during which the apportion- 
ment is to be paid” may be used instead 


of the total amount of expenditures in the 


district during the preceding school year. 
for the purpose of determining whether the 
district is entitled to full State aid. 
Under this procedure, if the estimates 
are too high, there is provision for adjust- 


ments after the school year ends. 


Allen. on August 24. 


ordered the Draper School District to ac- 


Commissioner 


cept the nonresident pupils from the three 
districts pending the determination ren- 


dered in the decision announced January 4. 





State Buys Three Johnson Portraits 





By 
Mitton W. HAaMmILton 
Historian 


HREE PORTRAITS. HEIRLOOMS 
of the family of Sir William 
Johnson, have just been acquired 


by the State 


ment for Johnson Hall in Johns- 


Senior 


Education Depart- 


town. One is an oil painting of 
Sir William. while the other two 
are pastels of Sir John Johnson. 
son of Sir William. and of Lady 
Mary Johnson. wife of Sir John. 

The existence of these portraits 
has been known to the editors of 
the Johnson Papers* for some 
years. and that of Sir John had 
been reproduced therein. 

On a recent visit to England. 
the writer called upon Brigadier 
B. E.. 
Fleet. 


Guy Ormsby Johnson. C. 


M. C.. at his home in 


{N UNKNOWN PAINTER created this portrait of 
Sir William Johnson which has just been purchased 
by New York State to hang in Johnson Hall in 
Johnstown. The painting measures 30 by 25 inches. 
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which is about to 


*Volume XII of 


go to press, 
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Hants, and saw the portraits on the wall 
of his 
next in line of succession to the title of 
Sir William held by Sir 


Johnson of Montreal), and he was recep- 


study. Brigadier Johnson is 


(now Gordon 


tive to the idea that the portraits should 
Hall. 


quently their purchase was arranged and 


be displayed in Johnson Subse- 
they have now been received by the Divi- 
sion of Archives and History. 

There are two authentic and well- 
documented portraits of Sir William John- 


The best known was painted by 


son. 
Thomas Mellworth in 1763, and a copy 
made in 1840 is owned by the New York 


Historical Society in New York City. The 
second, showing Sir William as a younge 
man, was painted by John Wollaston in 
Albany 


1750. and is owned by the Insti- 


tute of History and Art. 


lhe present oil painting shows the sub- 
ject with a white wig and wearing a red 
court coat with gold embroidered facings. 
The artist is unknown, but the portrait 
has long been a possession of the Johnson 
Due to some retouching by un- 
likeness 


Restoration by 


family. 
skilled 


what impaired. 


hands the may be some- 


an expert 
may greatly improve it. 

The pastel portrait of Sir John Johnson 
is an attractive one. It shows the second 
baronet as a mature man, while living in 
Canada. The artist is unknown. 

The portrait of Lady Johnson. on the 
other hand. can be traced to the famous 
miniaturist. Charles Feévret de  Saint- 
Memin. 


of Terror in 


Driven from France by the Reign 


1795. Saint-Memin came to 


(merica. where he made his living as a 


portraitist, 





7 


2 








PASTEL of Sir John Johnson, son of Sir 
William, is another of the portraits recently 
bought by the State to grace Johnson Hall. 
The picture measures 20 3/4 by 16 inches. 
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SAINT-MEMIN created this pastel of Lady 
Vary Johnson, wife of Sir John. Found in 
England, it will appear in Johnson Hall. The 
portrait measures 14 3/4 by 20 inches. 
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Being an ingenious fellow, he built for 


himself a device for tracing profiles known 


as the physionotrace a rectangular frame 


with a moveable magnifying-glass eye- 
piece and a projecting arm carrying a 
pencil. With this he could quickly make 


a crayon sketch of the profile of his sub- 


ject on buff paper, which later was filled 


in’ freehand. with highlights in chalk. 


Then with a pantagraph he reduced his 
sketch to a copperplate engraving from 
which miniature prints could be struck 
olf on a press. The original sketch was 


placed in a frame and sold to the sitter. 


together 


with the copperplate and a num- 
ber of miniatures, at a nominal price. In 
this manner Saint-Memin depicted ove 
S00 Americans. practically all of the most 
Washington. Jeffer- 
Marshall ete. in the vears between 


ISl4. With the 


the monarchy. he returned to France. broke 


famous including 
son). 
1790 and restoration of 
up his physionotrace and forever gave up 
the ~* drudgery ” of making miniatures. 
Phe portrait of Lady Johnson was made 
1797. 


dated miniature in a collection of his work 


hy Saint-Memin in as shown by the 


published in 1802. The original drawing 


made. is 


from which the miniature was 

owned by a descendant of the Watts family 
(Lady Johnson before her marriage was 
Mary Watts. in her youth a famous belle. 
~The Lovely Polly Watts”) and is on 
loan at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York. The present) portrait. from 
the same sketch and more finished in style. 
was probably made at the same time. And 


it is possible. since the portrait of Sin 
John is complementary in style and color- 
ine. that it too bears the same date. 

Not only are these three portraits im- 
accessions as heirlooms of the 
they add 
contemporary furnishings of the 


Hall. We are 


to Brigadier Johnson for his wish that they 


portant 


Johnson family. but will much 
to the 
restored Johnson erateful 
may hang in the home where each of the 


subjec ts lived for some vears. 
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War Orphans Education Program 


The recently enacted “War Orphans’ 
Educational Assistance Act of 1956.~ 
Public Law 634, 84th Congress. provides 
for financial aid for the education of young 
men and women whose parents (World 
War I. World War II or Korea veterans) 


died of injuries or diseases resulting from 


their military service. 


lo receive these benefits. the veteran's 


child must be between 18 and 23 vears of 


There are. however. certain excep- 


age. 
tions to these age limitations and any in- 
terested person should be advised to apply 
to the Veterans 


information. 


nearest Administration 
ofhice for 


\ child 


eligible for 


below the age of 18 may be 


benefits. under one of the ex 
ceptions, if he is above the age of com- 
pulsory school attendance. Since the age 
ol compulsory education in the State of 


New York may be 


school districts. some of the applicants will 


different in the various 


he requested by the Veterans Administra- 
tion to secure written statements from the 
school boards attesting to the local age of 
The Vet- 


erans Administration has requested the co- 


compulsory school attendance. 


operation of the local boards of education 
in complying with this requirement. which 
only in a small num- 


should be necessary 


ber of Cases. 


Brotherhood Week 


The annual observance of Brotherhood 
Week sponsored by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews occurs Febru 
Materials 


erams in schools and colleges may 


ary 17-24. available for pro- 
be ob- 
tained by writing to the National Confer- 
L353) West S7th Street. New 


ence ofhce at 


York 19. 
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Program Aids Hungarian Refugees 


LEARN TO SPEAK ENGLISH 


CHANCE TO 
/ and to “learn the principles of ou 


American way of life ~ will be made avail- 
able to every Hungarian refugee who comes 
to New York State communities. Dr. James 


kt. Allen. Jr.. of Edu- 


cation. announced on January 2. 


State Commissionet 


In a telegram to Tracy Voorhees. chair- 
man of President Eisenhower's Committee 
on Hungarian Refugees. Commissioner 
\llen said that the public school adult edu- 
cation programs operating in O10 commu- 
nities of the State ~ are 
to aid.” He added that. in 


where the Hungarians had already arrived. 


ready and eaget 


communities 


the schools were already making their serv- 
ices available. 

In a letter to the school administrators 
and adult education directors of the State. 
Dr. Allen voiced the ™ of the 


Board of Regents with “the prompt and 


satisfaction ~ 


effective manner ~ in which the local school 


s\stems are actine. 


His letter reads. in part: 


Our information is that the relatively 
small number of Hungarians who have 
already been dispersed throughout the 
Nation followed by 
substantially larger numbers. Through 
the good offices of the people of our 
State. a sizable proportion of these Hun- 


will very soon be 


varians will come into many of your 
communities, 

| realize that many of you are already 
serving on local coordinating councils 
that have been set up to assist with the 
absorption of the Hungarian refugees. 
The reports to the Bureau of Adult Edu 
that. in communities 


have arrived. the 


indicate 
where Hungarians 
services of the schools have already been 


cation 


made available. 

I direct attention to the fact 
that. under the 1950 Regulations of 
the Commissioner of Education. the 


your 


usual minimum class attendance require- 
ment does not apply to classes “ for the 
Americanization of the foreign-born o1 
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illiterate 


less than eight 


the elementary education of 


adults. Classes of 
in average attendance may be approved 
“on special application to the Commis 
sioner.” Obviously. such approval will 
be forthcoming with 


schooling opportunities you supply these 


respect to the 


Hungarian refugees. 


The experience of certain commu- 
nities New York City and Roches- 
ter. for example indicates that the 


most pressing need of some of the Hun- 
instruction and_ practice 
conversational Eng- 


varians is for 
in spoken English 


lish. Some. literally. have arrived in 
(America. less than 24 hours from the 
time they left Europe. knowing not a 
single word of English. On the othe 
hand. as was often true with the other 


displaced persons with whom vou have 
worked. some are not only highly 
tongue but 


edu- 


cated in their native also 
speak English well. 

(As you know. these refugees are fre 
arriving with no 


the clothes on 


quently possessions 
other than their backs. 
The practice (as in Rochester. for ex 
ample) of supplying free text and othes 


instructional materials and paper and 
penne ils is to be commended. 

Our goal is that. as quickly as pos- 
sible. every Hungarian refugee. voung 
or old. who finds a haven in our State 


receive to the maximum the help that 


our schools can give in his adjustment 


to his new home and country 


John Lord O'Brian Honored 


John Lord O'Brian. former member of 


received the State 


* distinguished service in the law ~ at the 


the Board of Regents. 


Bar Association’s annual medal for 
vroups annual meeting in New York City 
on January 206. 

Mr. O'Brian Buffalo 
now is a member of the firm of Covington 


& Burling in Washington. 


Was born in and 








Industry- Education Leaders Conter 


Superintendents, Business Representatives from 16 


Communities Discuss Mutual Problems 


TIRED OF TALKING TO 


get YOU 
P yourself? ” 


a second meeting of schoolmen, business- 


This was the theme of 


men and industrialists from several indus- 
trial centers of the State on December 18 
at the State Education Building in Albany. 

Discussion centered on the mutual prob- 
lems which suggest a need for closer work- 
ing relationships between industry and 
education, and the ways and means by 
which a solution of these problems may be 
effected. 

The following were among the problems 


suggested: 


@ How can schools motivate and stimulate 
youth in the study of mathematics and scientific 
subjects? 

@ How ean schools be helped to vitalize class- 
room teaching? 

@ How can the morale of those qualified in 
mathematics and science who select teaching 
careers be improved ? 

@ Are there practical ways in which industry 
can help the schools during this period of teacher 
shortage ? 

@ What can be done to get proper financing for 
education ? 

@ How can effective exchange of information 
he provided ? 

@ How can more cooperative work programs be 


developed 4 


Representatives from Brookhaven. Cort- 
Kingston. 


Mineola. Mount Vernon and Nyack gave 


land. Jamestown. Kenmore. 


specific examples of industry-education 
cooperative efforts to solve such problems. 
These included: 
@ Cooperative action to provide work experi- 
ence opportunities for both teachers and pupils 
@ Creation of a pool of trained manpower for 


new industry in a community 
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@ Upgrading of labor and skilled mechanics 
through adult education courses 

@ Courses in human relations, quality control, 
and effective supervision for industrial managers 

@ Committees to spread information on scholar- 
ships and financial aid for needy college students 

@ Talks on industrial subjects for teachers and 
pupils 

@ Economic education seminars for teachers 

@ Science fairs 

@ Financial assistance to improve teaching 
quality 

@ Loan of industrial scientists to schools 

@ Business-Education Days 

@ Development of better understanding of man- 


power problems through improved guidance efforts 


The following persons attended: 


{/bany 
William Mills, Executive Vice President, Em- 
pire State Chamber of Commerce 
James Kelley, Consultant on Technical Indus- 
trial Research, New York State Department of 
Commerce 


4msterdam 


Edward Cushman, Superintendent of Schools 
Rex Maltbie, Mohasco Industries 


Corning 


Grant Venn. Superintendent of Schools 


Cortland 
Franklyn Barry, Superintendent oi Schools 
Porter Bennett, President, Champion Sheet 
Metal Company 


Endicott 
William Krum, Superintendent of Schools 
J. R. Lakin, Manager of Engineering Personnel, 
International Business Machines Corporation 


Hicksville 
Wallace Lamb, Superintendent of Schools 


William Miller, Assistant Vice President, Long 
Island Lighting Company 


Jamestown 
Carlyle Ring, Superintendent of Schools 


Kenmore 


Carl Baisch, Superintendent of Schools 
Everett Welmers. Bell Aircraft Corporation 
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INDUSTRIALISTS, businessmen and educators from various industrial centers in the 
State meeting December 18 at the State Education Building to discuss development of 


closer cooperation at the local level between industry and education in solving mutual 


problems 


Kingston 
Earl Soper, Superintendent of Schools 
Warren Eckels, President, Hercules Powder 
Company 
Albert Kurdt, Manager. Kingston Area Cham 


ber of Commerce 


Wassena 
Walter Wilson, Superintendent of Schools 
Thomas Jones, Personnel Director, Aluminum 
Company of America 


Mineola 
Raymond Ostrander, Superintendent of Schools 
John Dyer, Vice President, Airborne Instru- 
ments Laboratory, Ine. 


Vount Vernon 
Jordan Larson, Superintendent of Schools 
Thomas Brown, Mount Vernon Chamber of 
Commerce 


Vorth Tonawanda 
Richard Jensen, Superintendent of Schools 
Sherman Richards, Manager of Industrial Rela 
tions, Columbus McKinnon Chain Corpora 
tion 


Vyack 
Kenneth MacCalman, Superintendent of Schools 
John Delaney, Assistant Training Director, Rob 
ert Gair Division, Continental Can Company 


Port Jefferson 
Earl Vandermeulen, Supervising Principal 
Gerald Tape, Deputy Director, Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratories 


Watertown 
Harry Case, Superintendent of Schools 
Marvin Fairbanks, Chairman, Education Com 
mittee, Watertown Chamber of Commerce 
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State Education Department personnel 
representatives attending the conference 
included Walter Crewson. Associate Com- 
missioner for Elementary, Secondary and 
Adult Education; Dr. Joseph R. Strobel. 
\ssistant Commissioner for Instructional 
Services (Vocational Education): Dr. 
Edwin R. Van Kleeck. Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Pupil Personnel Services and 
Adult Education: Bruce E. Shear. Chief of 
the Bureau of Guidance; Hugh B. Temple- 
ton. supervisor of science education, and 
Dr. Dexter G. Tilroe. supervisor of second- 


ary education. 





U. S. Education Commissioner 

Lawrence G. Derthick was appointed 
Commissioner of Education, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health. Education and Welfare. by 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower in No- 
vember. He succeeds Dr. Samuel M. 
Brownell. 

Prior to his appointment as Commis- 
sioner of Education, Mr. Derthick was 
superintendent of the Chattanooga. Ten- 


nessee. public schools since 1942. 
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Community Aided by Adult Programs 


A DULT EDUCATION IS AN ESSENTIAL PART 
yi of the everyday life in the average 


Provision for the 


(merican community. 
continuous education of adults is an im- 


the American 


portant characteristic it 
community way of life. 
American “night life.” the public school 
is not the only agency interested and in- 
volved in the business of adult education. 
Bankers have their institutes. industry 
has its training programs, labor has its 
educational activities and agriculture has 
its extension programs. Public libraries. 
museums. churches. YMCA’s and YWCA’s. 
college extension. proprietary schools 
all these and other institutions are heavily 


engaged in the education of adults. 


Seven days a week the press exerts im- 
portant influence upon the continuous edu- 
cation of adult citizens. Publishers and 
advertisers make a serious business of the 
education of adults. Radio and television 
provide adult education programs and 


could do even more, 


Many Variations Noted 

The kind and amount of adult educa- 
tion provided by other community agen- 
cies vary from community to community. 
The kind and amount of adult education 
needed by adults also vary from commu- 
nity to community. These variations mean 
that the State Education Department is 
unable to establish a standard or mini- 
mum adult education program useful in 
all communities. Curriculum building in 
the field of adult education. therefore. be- 
comes a responsibility of local school au- 


thor ities. 
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\lthough the 


lighted schoolhouse has become a part of 





By 
R. J. Puttine, Chief 
Bureau of Adult Education 


Because adult education is such a many- 
sided thine being provided for so many 
groups in so many different forms and 
being used and needed by so many adults 
for so many different reasons building 
a local adult education curriculum for the 


Not being able 


to provide a standard program for use in 


public schools is not easy. 


all communities. the State Education De- 
partment helps local school officials de- 
velop important adult education programs 
by providing two guiding principles for 


their use 


Two Guiding Principles 

The first principle is in the form of a 
regulation which requires that local school 
leaders build their adult education pro- 
erams with the advice and cooperation of 
thoughtful lay citizens. This move is in- 
tended to guarantee that the maximum 
knowledge of the community and its adults 
is applied to the development of the local 
program. 

Che second guide is in the form of a 
statement which outlines both the purposes 
and the limitations of public school adult 
education, This guiding principle is stated 
as follows: 

Adult education is an extension of the 
public school designed to meet the in- 
terests of adults and the needs of society 
which can be met by education and 
which are worthy of being met at public 


expense, 
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As a result of the first principle, local 
school officials all through the State have 
surrounded themselves with experienced 
citizens in planning local programs of 
adult education. It is estimated that 6,000 
adults have joined with their local school 
leaders in some 600 communities in the 
State to provide the best possible adult 
education program for their towns. 

As a result of the second principle, local 
school authorities are expected to operate 
programs which make both the individual 
and the general public equal beneficiaries 
of adult education. Indeed this principle 
denies Department approval and State 
support to adult classes in “ games, sports 
or activities which are conducted primarily 
for recreation, amusement or entertain- 
ment.” 

It is true that local freedom in cur- 
riculum building does result in inadequate 
educational programs in some commu- 
nities. But in this same freedom, the 
partnership of experienced citizens and 
educators has built a platform of adult 
education which stands the test of both 
those who search for economic values and 
those who search for educational values. 


The Platform 
The platform built by adult education's 
team of leaders and conscientiously fol- 
lowed by them can be stated as follows: 
Adult education should offer a program 
which makes important contributions to 
the aspects of American life which have 
always been held in high merit by Ameri- 
can people. Public school adult education 
should include. therefore. well-balanced 
opportunities in the following fields: 
A. Educational opportunities designed to 
help people maintain or raise their “ stand- 
ard of living” 


Adult education, therefore, should help 
adults in the everyday business of earning. 
saving and spending money and in plan- 


ning an economic future free from want. 
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The adult education curriculum should 
include opportunities for adults to improve 
their personal economic lives through 
study and training in industry, business. 
skill trades, agriculture, public service and 
the professional fields of vocational life. 
Adult education should offer a variety of 
courses in consumer education. credit and 
installment buying, savings and _ invest- 
ments, building the family estate, buying. 
building or remodeling a home, and the 
like. 

Our standard of living depends also 
upon the character and kind of public 
expenditures made on the local. State ot 
National level. 

Each citizen as a public economist 
should have opportunities available to 
him through adult education that he may 
study and come to understand our basic 
system of economics in a time when this 
system is being challenged by half the 


world. 


B. Educational opportunities designed to 
strengthen and enrich “American home 
life” 


Adult education. therefore. should in 
clude home economics, homemaking skills. 
parent education, child development, hu- 
man relations in family living. home arts 
and crafts and the study of the family in 
its relationship to the school and the total 
community. 


(. Educational opportunities designed to 


maintain and improve our “ way of life” 


Adult education. therefore, should help 
aliens become citizens. young adults be- 
come active citizens and the rest of us 
better citizens. The program should in- 
clude the study of current community and 
public problems and it should encourage 
the full and well-informed participation of 
adult citizens in the public and civic life 
of the community. the State, the Nation 
and the world. The program should help 
all adult Americans better to understand 
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and appreciate oul heritage of freedot 
and to improve their skills as democratic 
citizens. 


I). Educational opportunities designed to 


help each individual find “quality in 


living © 


Qur religions and our Government both 
teach the importance of the individual. 
Indeed. our Government is organized for 
the individual and in turn depends upon 
him. Education at all levels must do every 
thing possible to help each person attain 
his greatest possible maturity as an in- 
dividual. 

Adult education. therefore. should in 
clude academic studies. liberal arts. cre 
ative arts and crafts, music, literature, 
human relations and the concern for health 


and safety. 


\ll adults need and most adults take ad 
vantage of opportunities for their con 
tinuous education. In view of the vari 
ous opportunities available to them. many 
adults need not continue their education 
in organized programs. Each vear. how 
ever. more than 700.000 New York State 
idults find it valuable to return to thei 
mwwn public schools to improve their basic 
competence as workers. citizens. parents 
ind individuals. 

This response to their careful planning 
by adults who do not have to go to school. 
documents the wisdom of the army of 
conscientious citizens and school leaders 
who have built adult education upon the 
\merican life 


freedom. the home and quality living. o1 


has facts of money 


as others have said it. “ life. liberty and 


the pursuit of happiness ” 





° ° 
Legislative Issues 

YpUCATION MUST BI PIMELY AND 
iD tailored to the needs of individuals 
and our democratic way of life.” This is 
the fundamental principle of adult educa- 
tion foremost in the thinking of Dr. R. J. 
Pulling. Chief of the Bureau of Adult Edu- 
Arthur P. Crabtree. head of 


adult civic education. while preparing 


cation, and 


plan for the study this winter of State 
legislative issues by local citizens. 

Governor Averell Harriman has men- 
tioned the need for more discussion by 
the citizens of New York State on issues 
hefore the Legislature. 

The plan suggested by Mr. Crabtree fur- 
nishes citizens the opportunity of dis- 
cussing timely and important issues while 
their legislators are considering these 
items. Local directors of adult education 


Pave 9] ) 


Subject of Studies 


have organized legislative — discussion 
eroups around a core of issues to come 
before the 1957 legislative session. State 
sovernment leaders have cooperated by 
furnishing much of the necessary reference 
material for the program. 

Resource people are being invited to 
meet with local groups to furnish back- 
eround material for the discussions. In 
this manner the participating citizens can 
form a sound. nonpartisan opinion after 
having explored each facet of the issue. 

At the conclusion of the discussion series 
those citizens who wish can voice a studied 
opinion on pending legislation. 

This type of group activity is essential 
if we are to have an active participating 
citizenry and a functional democratic gov- 
according to Dr. Pulling. 


ernment 
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Lavmen Aid Adult Education 


pe STATE'S 610 DIRECTORS OF ADULT 
education are giving careful considera- 
tion to ways in which local lay advisory 
committees can increase the effectiveness of 
adult education programs. During the past 
several years. directors have explored this 
problem through a variety of techniques at 
State conferences and area workshops spon- 
sored by the Bureau of Adult Education. 
At the = six Adult 


Conferences conducted by the 


Regional Education 
recently 
Bureau. this topic was approached in a new 
way. For the first time. members of lay 
adult education advisory committees were 
invited to attend area conference sessions 
dealing with advisory committee structure 
Selected 
committees participated in panel discus- 


A total of 


262 advisory committee members joined 


and operation. members of lay 


sions at these regional sessions. 


300 directors and 44 other schoolmen. 
The conference sessions on advisory com- 


The 


panel discussions served as springboards, 


mittees were divided into three parts. 


with five to seven advisory committee mem- 
hers participating and a director of adult 
education serving as chairman. Then a 
question-answer-discussion period followed 
on current problems. Sessions were closed 
by a Bureau of Adult Education member 


with an overall commentary. 





By 
PRESCO ANDERSON 
{dult Education 


{ssoc tate in 


These conference sessions produced 
many practical ideas and suggestions con- 
cerning the effective functioning of advisory 
committees. The importance of the com- 
mittee’s being a representative cross sec- 
tion of local community life was stressed. 
This would insure that committees would 
reflect a variety of ages, occupations, or- 
ganizational affiliations and interests. It 
would help each committee to serve as an 
authentic community sounding board. 

Some committee members felt that their 
effectiveness had been greatly increased by 
subcommittees dealing with such matters 
as promotion and publicity. special eur 
riculum areas and new projects. 

In their efforts to extend and enrich local 
adult education advisory 


programs, com- 


mittees explained how they have encour- 
local 


school programs and industry, business and 


aged closer cooperation between 
labor as well as such State agencies as the 
New York State Employment Service. 
Other committees enumerated the many 
ways in which they are interpreting local 


In addi- 


discus- 


programs to their communities. 


numerous day-to-day 


tion to their 








THE LAYMAN’S point of view on adult education was explained by these members of 
lay adult education advisory committees at one of the six Regional Adult Education 
Conferences recently conducted by the Bureau of Adult Education. 
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sions with individuals, committee members 
vive talks on the local program before com- 
munity groups, sometimes using slides to 
They 


help the community gain a richer insight 


illustrate program activities. also 
into the values of local programs by assist- 
the 


Night or Open House when articles made in 


ing in organization of Achievement 
adult classes are displayed and musical and 
dramatic groups perform. 

Advisory committees also discussed their 
methods of establishing priorities for their 
programs. As a result of their efforts, some 
committees have singled out for special 
emphasis activities in citizenship education. 
parent education and the Community Am- 
bassador Project. 

In order to determine interests and needs 
in their communities. several advisory com- 


mittees explained their use of personal 


visits to individual homes. telephone survey 


of residents and mailed questionnaires. 


In addition to giving directors and lay 


advisory committee members many new 


ideas concerning committee structure and 
functions. these sessions reflected the large 
numbers of lay people and professional edu- 
cators in the State who are working co- 
operatively for the successful operation of 
their local adult education programs. Ses- 


belief of 


committee members in their programs. 


sions indicated the loyalty and 


In addition to sessions dealing with ad- 
visory committees. the regional conferences 
also emphasized vital activities for adult 
groups in three areas of present-day living: 
These 


sessions considered numerous suggestions 


citizenship. economics and science. 


for the development of enriched programs 


in each of these important fields. 





Agriculture Teachers Discuss Prospects 


/ | JHE LONG-RANGE AGRICULTURAL PROs- 
pects for each area of the State, together 


with the implications for teaching agricul- 
ture in schools of the locality, was a major 
item discussed at regional conferences for 
teachers of agriculture conducted at 10 
centers of the State by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Education in December. 

Cornell University extension economists 
attended each meeting and presented the 
information under the direction of a super- 
the 


Education. who also proposed specific ap- 


visor from Bureau of Agricultural 


plications of the material in teaching vari- 


ous units of instruction. 


Page 
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Other instruction given the teachers by 
the State College of Agriculture Staff in- 
cluded interpretations of recent research 
findings in agricultural economics, the re- 
the 


hook, the content of the new Farm Business 


visions in Farm Management Hand- 
Record Book and changes in the Farm Cash 
{ecount Book 

The sessions were conducted at the fol 
Elba. 


Point. 


Canastota. 
Whitney 


The Agricultural and 


lowing central schools: 
New Paltz. 
Lyons and Lowville. 
Institutes at Canton. Cobleskill 


Gowanda. 


Technical 
and Alfred provided accommodations for 


the other meetings. 
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More Conferences on Mathematics 


SECOND OF THREE CONFERENCES ON 


_ 

teaching 
schools will be held in the Hotel Syracuse 
The first took place in 


mathematics in elementary 
on March 7 and 8. 
January at the State University College 
for Teachers at Buffalo. 
are sponsored by the Division of Elemen- 


The conferences 


tary Education of the State Education De- 
partment. 

Superintendents of schools, elementary 
school principals and elementary school 
supervisors of central New York are being 
invited to the Syracuse conference. 

Dr. Maurice L. 
University of 


Hartung, professor of 


education, Chicago, will 
speak at a general session on March 7. on 
Arithmetic In- 


McSwain, dean of 


and Nonsense in 
struction.” Dr. E. T. 
the School of Education. 


University, will speak at a general session 


* Sense 
Northwestern 


of the conference on March 8 on * Helping 
Pupils To Learn Meanings in Arithmetic.” 
Dr. Bruce Gilchrist, head of the Mathe- 
matics Department, Syracuse University, 
will speak at one of the luncheon meetings 
on The Univac. At the other luncheon 
meeting it is expected that Dr. William A. 
Brownell, dean of the School of Education, 
University of California, will speak. 

Small group meetings are being planned. 
It is expected that this conference will close 
with a panel discussion on the topic * The 
Improvement of the Teaching of Arith- 
metic.” 

Helen Hay Heyl, Chief of the Bureau 
of Elementary Curriculum Development. 
State Education Department, is serving as 
general chairman of the Syracuse confer- 
ence. Dr. C. W. Hunnicutt. professor of 
education, School of Education. Syracuse 
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University. is chairman of the Loeal 
Planning Committee. 
The third 


Garden City on May 8 and 9. 


conference is scheduled fo 
Superintend- 
ents and representatives from the elemen- 
mentary school principals and from the 
general elementary school supervisors of 
and Suffolk Counties 
Dr. John R. Clark, professor emeri- 


tus. Columbia University, will speak at a 


Nassau will be in- 


vited. 


general session on the first day of the con- 
ference on “ Better Thinking in Arithme- 
tic.” On the second day, Dr. Herbert F. 
Spitzer, professor, College of Education. 
State University of Iowa, will speak on 
“The Improvement of Arithmetic Teach- 
ing: Suggestions for Administrators and 
Supervisors.” 

As at the two previous conlerences, pro- 
vision is being made for small group ses- 
sions. It is expected that this conference, 
too. will close with a panel discussion on 
the topic “ The Improvement of the Teach- 
ing of Arithmetic.” 

Myra deH. Woodruff, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Child Development and Parent 
State 


will serve as general chairman for 


Department, 
this 


Education, Education 


final conference. 





Governor Lauds TV Series 


(verell 
gratulated the Mohawk-Hudson Council on 


Governor Harriman has con- 
Educational Television for sponsoring a 
new series of educational programs to be 
produced by the State University of New 


York starting early this month. 
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Bulletin Distribution Plan Revised 


R* ENT SECONDARY 

tins have been distributed to school 
administrators and teachers following new 
procedures. The change in policy govern- 
ing distribution is one result of the growing 
number of available syllabuses, handbooks. 
resource units and other bulletins. 

In the past few months the flood of re- 
quests from individual secondary school 
teachers has been amazing. The requests 
represent an attempt to secure teaching 
materials that the teacher has not received. 

In the past, district superintendents have 
been delegated responsibility for the dis- 
tribution of both elementary and second- 
The Divi- 


Education plans to 


ary curriculum publications. 
sion of Elementary 
have district superintendents continue to 
The 


responsibility for the distribution of sec- 


distribute the elementary bulletins. 


ondary school materials to teachers is now 
being delegated to principals. 

Single copies of publications intended 
for use in grades 7-12 are being sent to 
all city, village and district superintend- 
ents. Each of these superintendents may 
request additional copies for his own use 
or for members of his administrative or 
supervisory staff. Superintendents, how- 


ever, should not submit supplementary 
orders for teachers in their system. 

Each secondary school principal is re- 
ceiving one copy of each secondary publi- 
cation for his file and one copy for each 


The 


number sent for teacher use is determined 


teacher of the subject area concerned. 


by the subject specialist in the Depart- 


ment from teacher information on the 


cards sent in with the annual secondary 
On occasion, information 


school report. 


is obtained from supervisory personnel in 
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By 

ERNEsT A. FRIER 

Director, Division o} Secondary 

Education 
large city systems. If additional copies 
are needed, a supplementary order may be 
submitted on the order form included with 
the shipment to the principal. 
lf there is a supervising principal or a 

district principal on the mailing list. only 
Bulk 


shipments will go to building principals. 


one copy is sent to him for his file. 


To facilitate handling orders and to 
eliminate duplications, requests for mate- 
rials from individual teachers will no 
longer be honored. 

Syllabuses, handbooks and other teach- 
ing aids distributed by the Department are 
the property of the school. Each principal 
should set up some system to require a 
teacher leaving the school to turn in such 
materials rather than to let him take them 
with him. Likewise. new teachers should 
be provided with these materials when they 
begin their teaching assignment. 

Secondary curriculum publications are 
also provided to all colleges engaged in 
teacher training. Such copies are intended 
for class use, for library reference and for 
Bulletins should 


not be given to prospective teachers since 


loan to practice teachers. 


they will receive the materials when they 
start teaching. 

It is expected that this new procedure 
for distributing secondary curriculum 
materials will result in providing each 
classroom teacher with current instruc- 
tional information and aids designed spe- 
total teaching 


cifically to improve the 


process. 
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Curriculum Clinic at Svracuse 


NE OF THE INNOVATIONS OF THE AN 
() nual Conference of the New York 
State Association of Secondary School 
December 

Wolner. 
Central 


Principals held in Syracuse in 


was a curriculum clini Louis J 


supervising principal, Homer 
School. first vice president of the associa 
tion and chairman of the clinic, introduced 
Dr. Ernest A. Frier, Director. and his stafl 
from the Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion who were present to answer questions 
on the curriculum problems. 

Dr. Frier opened the clinic by expressing 
his appreciation of the opportunity offered 
by the 


clinic. He emphasized that the 


major responsibility for the instructional 
program must remain with the principal. 
Dr. Frier reported that a Department team 
representing curriculum, supervision and 
examinations had met with principals in 
l, 2. 3. 9 and 


tion during the fall and that similar meet 


Districts 16 of the associa- 
ings were scheduled in the spring in other 
districts. 

The major portion of the time was de- 
voled to answering 


spec i fie questions 


Gordon E. Van Hooft, representing the 
Bureau of Secondary Curriculum Develop- 
in the absence of George K. 


Chief. discussed the mechanics of obtain- 


ment Stone 
ing approval for local courses of study. 
He stated that formal application for ap- 
proval of academic courses need only be 
made for a course that falls outside the 
framework of any State syllabus and for 
which Regents credit is to be given. Ap 
plication forms are available from that 
Bureau. 

It was noted that most of these approvals 
were for group 3 electives. and that most 
of the local adaptation in the constants is 
within the framework of the State 
Mr. Van Hooft indicated that 


such approvals were generally granted for 


done 


syllabuses. 
an indefinite period, but that some were 
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Vel nly on a year-to-year basis \p 


where 
Mildred FF. Ma 


supervisor of citizenship educa 


provals are vranted only qualihed 


} 


eachers are 
teachel 


( hesine 


involved. 


tion. advised that locally deve loped courses 


should concentrate on material outside the 


framework of the recommended six-veat 


program in citizenship education 

Frank Hawthorne, supervisor of mathe 
matics education, in reply to a question 
stated that at 
both 


veneral mathematics. 


present credit cannot be 


eiven for elementary algebra and 


The questionel indi 


changing this policy and 


said that he 


cated a need fol 
Vhi Hawthorne 
this problem. 


would study 
Another problem for study 
in this area. pointed up in this discussion 
was the place of the business arithmeti« 
course. 

Mr. Hawthorne discussed the change to 
LOth year 


1957. He 
that there is no plan to introduce the [1th 


the new syllabus in mathematics 


effective September declared 


year program the following year. It was 
emphasized that both the Llth vear and 
12th vear courses need further study and 


revision, 
kneg 


principals to 


Carl Freudenreich, supervisor of 
lish 


send in copies ol low al courses tor his in 


education. requested 


formation even though formal approval 


was not needed. It was pointed out that 
approval was needed for courses in jour 
nalism. creative writing and the like. when 
used for elective credit. 

In response to a question on the re 


leased time program for religious educa 
tion. Dr. Frier said that the school had no 
choice at the present but to provide study 
time for pupils remaining in school. No 
new material can be presented to those 
pupils, 

Other questions were raised and com 
Popolizio, su 


Joseph (, 


mented upon by Vincent J 


pervisol of art education 
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Saetveit. supervisor of music education; Dr. Wallace Ludden, principal of Rome 
Roy E. Mosher, supervisor of foreign lan- Junior High School and chairman of the 
euages education. and Hugh B. Templeton, Principals’ Planning Committee. has indi- 
supervisor of science education. cated the association’s interest in continu- 

Mr. Wolner expressed his appreciation ing the clinic technique in the 1957 annual 
for the cooperation of the Secondary Edu- conference through selected “ workshop os 
cation Division and declared that this first groups meeting with Department second- 


clinic had been a success. arv education consultants. 





Alani, ntl, tla, itil, utile, ntl, ttl, itil, util, tilt, itil, utili, utili, tilt, itll, itil, tilt, tilt, itil, tilt... tilt, itil, itil, tilt, 


this year will be held from Sunday. February 17. to Saturday, February 25. 


By action of the Legislature and the Board of Regents, this week is designated 


7 
| 


( BSERVANCES FOR BILL OF RIGHTS WEEK IN THE SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK STATE 


as a time when schools will carry on special programs “to instill into the minds 


of... pupils the purpose, meaning and importance of the Bill of Rights articles 


in the Federal and State Constitutions.” 


| 
\ letter to the schools from Associate Commissioner Walter Crewson of the | 
State Education Department stresses the urgent need for Americans to be rededi- | 
cated to the principles of freedom and justice in the Bill of Rights. In the | 
Education Department pamphlet Our Heritage of Freedom, teachers will find 


rinciples new significance for our time. 
| 


valuable suggestions for school and community activities that should give these 
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ENDING 35 YEARS in the State Education Department, Joseph J. Endres, former Chief 
of the Bureau for Handicapped Children, and Mrs. Endres are given Godspeed by 
Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., Commissioner of Education, during a farewell party tendered 
the retiring official by their friends in the Department. 
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New College at Corning Approy ed 


| ye BOARD OF REGENTS AT ITS DECEMBER 
meeting approved the recommendation 
of the Board of Trustees of the State Uni- 
versity of New York for a community col- 
lege to be established at Corning. 

This will be a two-year college. Its goal 
will be to provide educational opportuni- 


eraduates and adults 


ties to high school § 


from the community. The courses will be 


determined on the basis of culture and 
skills which are in demand in the Chemung 


River Valley. 


{ppointments 

The Board of Regents in December made 
a number of appointments to professional 
boards. councils and committees. 

Dr. Irving L. Ershler of Syracuse was 
appointed to the Medical Grievance Com- 
mittee for a term of five years beginning 
He succeeds Dr. William 
Walter Street. Syracuse. who has completed 


January 1, 1957. 


two five-year terms. 

Dr. James Craig Potter. Rochester. was 
reappointed to the Medical Grievance Com- 
mittee for a term of five vears beginning 
January 1, 1957. 

Appointed to the Nurse Advisory Council 
for terms of three years beginning January 
1. 1957, were Katherine C. Neill. Rochester. 
to succeed Thelma J. Ryan, Buffalo: Dr. 
Clarence R. Pearson. Scottsville. to succeed 
Jr... Rochester 
Dorothy Pellenz. 


Syracuse, to succeed Harold A. 


Dr. Christopher Parnall, 


General Hospital. and 
Grimm. 
superintendent. Millard Fillmore Hospital. 
Buffalo. 

Mrs. Christine B. Quell, Richmond Hill, 
was reappointed to the Practical Nurse Ad- 
visory Council for a term of three years be- 
ginning January |. 1957. 
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Reappointed to the Handicapped Chil- 
dren Council were Edward A. Stiles, execu- 
tive director. New York State 
for Crippled Children, New York City, for 
1960. 


Assoc iation 
a term ending September 30, and 
Arthur 5S. Ltica 
Crippled Children, Utica, for a term end- 
1961. 


Cotins. Association for 
ing September 30, 

Three appointments, effective October 1. 
1956. were made to the Handicapped Chil- 
Council. Dr. Zuckerman, 


assistant superintendent of schools, New 


dren George 
York City, was appointed for a term end- 
ing September 30, 1957. He 
Frank J. O’Brien. M. D.. of New York City. 
Mitchell I. Rubin. M. D.. Children’s Hospi 


tal, Buffalo, was appointed for a term end- 


suc ceeds 


ing September 30, 1961. to succeed Dr. 
Helen M. Wallace of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Irving Ratchick, director of pupil personnel 


services, Levittown, was appointed for a 


term ending September 50, 1960, to sue- 
ceed Mrs. Alice Fitzgerald of New York 
City. 

Duane LaFleche, city editor, Knicker- 


bocker News. Albany, was reappointed to 
the Guidance Council for a term ending 
September 30, 1961. 

\ new appointee to the Guidance Coun- 
cil is Dr. Allen P. Bradley. 
perintendent of schools, Bedford Hills, for 
1961. He 
Niagara 


district: su- 


a term ending September 30, 


succeeds Dr. John V. Jovee of 
Falls. 
William E. Ayling, M. D., 


school health, Syracuse, was 


to the Council of School Health Services 


director of 
reappointed 
five years ending Febru- 


for a term of 


ary 28. 1962. 
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Registration of Business School 

The Board of Regents at its Decem- 
ber meeting approved the registration of 
Secretarial School, Inc.. 480 
Avenue, New York City, as a 


private business school for the school year 


Claremont 
Lexington 
1956-57 

{mendment to Regulations 
The Board of Regents in December ap- 


proved an amendment to the Regulations 








of the Commissioner of Education provid- 
that the 


issued to nonresident engineers and land 


ing special 30-day certificate 
surveyors wishing to practice in this State 
be for the ol 


the time originally specified in it upon 


may reissued unused part 


presentation of acceptable reasons by the 


applicant. Previously the certificate was 


issued for a continuous sequence of days 


only 





Numerous Charters 
BOARD OF REGENTS TOOK A NUMBER 


‘| VHE 
of actions relating 


cational institutions at its December meet- 


to charters for edu- 


ing. 

The absolute charter of Museum of In- 
digenous Art, New York City, granted by 
1954. 


amended by changing the corporate name 


the Regents on December 17, was 


to Museum of Primitive Art. 
An 
Arcade 
Society. Wyoming County, to encourage 
to 


absolute charter was granted the 


Sesquicentennial and _ Historical 


historical research in local history, 
preserve buildings and sites of historical 
interest and to promote a sesquicentennial 
celebration of the founding of the town of 
\rcade. 

The provisional charter granted Mill 
Neck Manor, Nassau County, in 1951 was 
made absolute. The school provides secu- 
lar and religious instruction to children 
who are deaf, mute or affected by an im- 
pairment of their powers of hearing and 
speech. 
five 


\ provisional charter, valid for 


years, was approved for Bronx County 
Historical Society. The corporation seeks 


to collect and preserve manuscripts, books 
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Approved 


and historical objects connected with the 
history and growth of Bronx County. 

The 
Maplebrook School, Dutchess County, on 
November 30. 1951, 


period of three vears. 


provisional charter granted to 


was extended for a 
This elementary 
school is conducted for boys and girls who 
have difficulty in meeting the demands of 
regular school or whose development re- 
quires more specific attention than is pos- 
sible in larger schools. 

An of three 
proved for the provisional charter of Test 


extension years Was ap- 


Research Service. Inc., Bronxville. which 
was incorporated by the Board of Regents 
on February 29, 1952. 

The Regents approved a five-year exten- 
sion of provisional charters for the fol- 
Falls 
Brewerton Free Library, Bridgewater Free 
Library. C. W. Clark Memorial Library, 
Oriskany Falls: Harrisville Free Library, 
Little Valley Memorial Library, New 
Woodstock Free Library, New York Mills 
Public Library. Oakfield Free Library, 
Oriskany Public Library, Rose Free Li- 
brarv. Wadhams Free Library and Western 
Westernville. 


lowing libraries: Beaver Library. 


Town Library. 
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~~ ee ore; 


Che charter of Treasure Island Nursery 
School and Kindergarten, Inc.. Oceanside. 
was amended authorizing the corporation 
to conduct its educational activities in 


Cedarhurst. Nassau County. as well as in 


Oceanside: to provide instruction in the 
first grade as well as instruction already 
iuthorized. and to change the name of the 


corporation to Treasure Island School, Ini 





Building and Kquipment 


5 ews BOARD OF REGENTS AT ITS DECEMBER 
meeting acted favorably on six bond 
issues for constructing and equipping new 
school buildings and purchasing school 
buses. The bond issues approved total 
SY.096.9000., 

Action was taken in accordance with the 
requirement of the Local Finance Law 
that the Board of Regents approve proposi- 
tions for bond issues to cover school im- 
provements in districts where the cost 
would bring the bonded indebtedness above 
10 percent of the valuation of the district's 
real property. ‘The State Constitution. as 
well as the Local Finance Law. requires 
the consent of the Regents in the case of 
city school districts. 

The issues approved include the follow 
ing: 

Union Free School District No. 1, Town and 
City of Rye, Westchester County (Rye Neck), an 


Bond Issues \pproved 


Issut { $2,195,000 to construct and equip a 
junior-senior high school (consent sought pur 


suant to State Constitution and Local Finances 


Brasher Falls Central School District, Towns 
of Brasher, Lawrence, Stockholm, Hopkinton 
Massena and Norfolk, St. Lawrence County, and 
Bombay and Dickinson, Franklin County, an issue 
of $8,500 and $3,000 to purchase two school buses; 
total, $11,500 

Minisink-Grenville-Wawayanda Central School 
District, Orange County, an issue of $2,750,000 to 
construct and equip a new school building 

Union Free School District No. 4, Town of 
Islip, Suffolk County (Sayville), an issue of 
$525,000 (additional) to construct and equip a 
high school 

Union Free School District No. 23, Town of 
Oyster Bay Nassau County Massapequa), an 
issue of $3,450,000 to construct and equip a junior 
high school 

Union Free School District No », Town of 
Babylon, Suffolk County (Copiague), an issue of 
$125,000 (additional), to construct and equip an 


elementary school 





ci il-defense agencies, 





jee NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION BELIEVES THAT IN THIS TIME OF INTER- 
national uncertainty it is imperative that our country be alerted against the 
complacency which may invite enemy attack. 
defense authorities of Federal and State governments to work closely with local 
educational and municipal authorities in the cooperative development of definite 
plans for the protection of children and adults. 

The Association recommends that teaching staffs, administrators. and school 
boards offer their services to duly constituted authorities in planning safety 
precautions and instructional programs. 
side of the program for civil defense should be continuously emphasized and 


should employ all the technical resources afforded by local. State and Federal 


Resolution adopted by NEA Representative Assembly, 1956. 


The Association calls upon civil- 


It is important that the instructional 
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Special Training [ pgrades Workers 


VN OVERNOR AVERELL HARRIMAN IN HIS 
Ris L956 Budget Message to the Legisla- 
ture outlined a proposed program to im- 
prove the economic status of low-income 
groups, with particular attention to the 
employment training needs of adults. The 
adopted State Budget included an_allot- 
the State 


coopel ation 


ment of $30,000 to be used by 
Education Department, — in 
with selected boards of education, to train 
persons who could profit by vocational in- 
struction. The object of such training was 
to assist men and women to obtain jobs o1 
better paying positions to improve their 
economic status. 

lo implement the program the Governor 
designated an interdepartmental committee 
consisting of the Commissioner of Educa- 
Allen, Jr.: 
lr. Dickinson, 
Isadore 


took 


action to implement the training program. 


tion, Dr. James E. Commis- 
sioner of Commerce Edw ard 
Commissionet 


and — Industrial 


Lubin. The committee immediately 
using the staffs of the various departments 
to point up needs and make appropriate 
recommendations. 

In the Education 
Joseph R. Strobel, Assistant Commissioner 


Department, Dr. 


for Instructional Services (Vocational 
Frank P. Johnston. Director 


Education, 


Education) ; 
of the 
and their staffs were given the responsibil- 


Division of Industrial 


ity of organizing appropriate vocational 
training programs in cooperation with the 
local school administrators of communities 
with the most pressing needs. 

The needs for training were pinpointed 
by the State Departments of Labor and 
Commerce according to type of vocational 
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and Industrial Services 


education, occupational areas, groups to 


be served and communities having the 


ereatest need. On the basis of this data 
the staff of the Bureau of Occupational 
Extension and Industrial Services and the 
Bureau of Business and Distributive Edu- 
cation went into immediate action with the 
administrators to organize 


local school 


and conduct the necessary vocational train 
ing programs, 

During August 1956. ~ Opinionaire 
Studies of Training Needs ~ were made in 
Ellenville and Corning to substantiate pre- 
vious indications that vocational training 
programs were needed. In these commu- 
nities. jobs were available and unemploy- 
indicated that training was 


ment roles 


needed. 
After a 
communities 


that 


in Amsterdam, Corning. Geneva and 


study of needs of 


Mate il 


thorough 
across the was de- 


cided immediate action was neces- 


sary 
White Plains. 


tion from the boards of education in these 


Accordingly, upon indica- 


communities of their interest and willing- 
ness to provide needed vocational training 
programs, the courses to be conducted 
were outlined and contracts drawn up to 
provide 100 percent reimbursement from 
the State. 

An analysis of community needs, per- 
sons to be served and number of classes to 
be conducted in each community resolved 


itself into the following basic plan: 
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NUMBER Tt NUMBER + 


COMMUNITY BE TRAINED CLASSES 
Amsterdam 100 5 
Corning : 140 ri 
Geneva x0 
White Plains 0 » 

Totals . 310 15 


The four training programs include one 
or more classes in the following subject 
areas, as indicated: 


Training (2) 


Practical Nurse 
Heliare Welding (1) 

Drafting (3) 

Flexible Shaft Grinding and Polishing (1) 
Machine Shop Practice (2) 

Secretarial and Office Practice (4) 


Retail Sales and Distribution (2) 


These programs were approached as ex- 
perimental projects to meet an immediate 
need which could not otherwise be under- 
taken, due to budget limitations in each 
The alloca- 


tion of funds was made in terms of antici- 


of the communities concerned. 


pated operational costs through March 31. 


1957. In the interest of effective instru: 
tion and of meeting the program objective. 
each of the training courses will be carried 
to completion. 


The 


vuishable 


four training projects are distin- 


from regular adult vocational 


programs by the pressing need and the 
lack of 


to provide training. 


funds in regular school budgets 
The usual programs 
are financed through local. State and Fed- 
State and Federal 


paid the following fiscal year on a reim- 


eral funds. funds are 


hursable basis, after expenses have been 
incurred. 

In addition. the school districts are fur- 
nishing training to adults who are not 
residents of the district. thereby assuming 
a role in a training project not ordinarily 
in their realm of responsibility. 


rhe 


under the supervision of the State Educa- 


training programs are conducted 


tion Department. The local boards of edu- 
cation concerned are responsible for the 
conduct of the program to meet the pur- 


poses for which funds are alloc ated. 





Strobel on National 
ASSISTANT COM- 


|)" JOSEPH R. STROBEL. 

J missioner for Instructional 
State Education 
Department. will serve as a member of the 


National 
Educational Advisory Council for a three- 


Services 
(Vocational Education). 


Association of Manufacturers 
vear period. George A. Fern. director of 
the NAM’s education New 
York City, said that Dr. Strobel will rep- 
the 


council composed of professional 


department. 


resent vocational education on ad- 
Visor) 
educators from all parts of the Nation. 

At its first 1957 meeting at Boca Raton, 
Florida, on February 8 and 9, the council 
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Advisory Couneil 


national educational needs 


Dr. Strobel said that he will 


will consider 
and interests. 
assist in analyzing the relationships of both 
education and industry with a view to de- 
termining what steps should be taken to 
He said. * We shall seek ways 


of improving relationships for the ultimate 
benefit of the Nation.” 


meet them. 


Dr. Strobel has been active in developing 
areas of operation in the broad field of 
education-industry New 
York State. Virgil M. Roger, dean, School 


of Education, Syracuse University, is the 


‘ ooperation in 


chairman of the advisory council for 1957. 











{1 FRIENDLY CLASSMATE wheels Bon- 


nie from room to room in the school. 


LL TOO OFTEN CHILDREN WITH MUSCU- 
/ lar dystrophy. cerebral palsy. polio- 
bifida or othe 


disabilities are 


mvelitis. spina severe 


crippling unnecessarily 
handicapped further by being denied the 
educational opportunity of school attend- 
ance. Yet we know that school is a child’s 
world: his mental health often depends 
on school attendance. 

Many larger communities provide spe- 
level for 


When 


the students reach the junior and senior 


cial classes on the elementary 


students with physical limitations. 


high school level. however. their education 
too frequently is continued at home, if at 
all. In smaller communities where there 
are too few such students to justify a spe- 
cial class. a child’s total education may be 
This 
need not be. for with some thought and a 
little effort a place in the “ 
can be attained for almost all physically 


viven on a home teaching basis. 


regular ” school 


limited children. 
To illustrate. let us consider the case of 
afflicted 


Bonnie. a student severely with 
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Handicapped Girl 
Attends Regular 
Junior High 


School Classes 


By 

JoserpH FENTON 

{ssociate in the Education of the 
Handicapped. Bureau for Handi- 
capped Children 


muscular dystrophy who has completed 


her first year in a ~ regular” junior high 
school in the Newburgh public school sys- 
tem. Unfortunately not typical of how 
well all handicapped children fare in New 
York State, it is not an isolated example. 
Other communities also are now providing 
educational opportunities for handicapped 
children previously denied such opportu- 
nity. It is the type of accomplishment for 


which loeal communities might well strive. 


Special Transportation 
Bonnie is almost 13. mentally alert. with 
better than average intelligence. She is 


making excellent academic progress. has 


made a fine adjustment to the school’s 
population and is well accepted by her 
schoolmates and teachers. Physically. 
however. Bonnie has severe limitations. is 
confined to a wheelchair she is incapable 
of moving. A chair strap across her waist 
prevents her from toppling forward while 


being wheeled. 
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{ VISIT to the school library enables Bonnie to make her own choice of books 
fa supplement her lessons. 


Bonnie reaches school each day through 


special transportation provided by the 
school. She is lifted out of the car into 
her wheelchair. Her coat and hat must 


be unbuttoned and removed. Students are 
assigned to move her from classroom to 
classroom, to assemblies and elsewhere. 
Bonnie writes in script more slowly than 
other students. Her work is neat, but ap- 


pears faint because of limited muscular 


power in her fingers. As to her emotional 
status, one of her teachers says. “ For one 
who is so greatly limited physically, she 
outlook 


through her commonsense appreach to 


has a normal which is revealed 
solving and discussing her own problems. 
Bonnie has an even disposition. Cheer- 


fulness and determination are qualities 


which best describe her.” 


Reasons for Doing Well 

Her parents’ acceptance of and adjust- 
ment to the situation is described as fol- 
lows: “ Apparently her parents have tried 
to make Bonnie feel toward life as if she 
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is physically normal in that they have not 
shielded her o1 permitted others to shield 
her because of her handicaps.” 


A close look reveals several fundamental 


reasons why such children can attend 


school and do so well. 

Foremost. an important factor. as in 
Newburgh. is that the Board of Education 
and its school superintendent lead in the 


belief that all 


including the handicapped, are entitled to 


hasic American children. 
an * equal chance ” for the best possible 
education in accordance with their individ- 
ual needs and abilities. 

Of significance also is that the Newburgh 


beard is concerned with understanding 


each individual and provides services 
through a pupil personnel team approach. 
\s part of this approach its health services 
provide annual individual physical exami- 
nations. hearing and vision testing and the 
school census procedures: thus, children 
with physical limitations are located and 
identified. Identification of atypical con- 


ditions are made by the school physician. 








(,uidance Program Helps 
When 


tions are 


additional medical recommenda- 


necessary the school nurse- 
teachers get those from family physicians 
or other specialists. Since there is no 
school psychologist now, temporary serv- 
ices are obtained from various community 
agencies. A guidance program headed by 
a director of guidance assists in the co- 
ordination of the school, the child’s and 
the home’s efforts. 

The pupil personnel program played a 
major role in Bonnie’s adjustment to the 


The New- 


burgh school system has a special class for 


regular junior high school. 


physically limited children in an elemen- 
tary school. Bonnie attended this class for 


six years before entering junior high 


school. This elementary school class has 
special equipment and makes adjustments 
that enable children with severe physical 
limitations. ordinarily unable to attend 
school, to do so. 

The special class teacher is highly quali- 
fied by virtue of special training. tempera- 
ment and emotional maturity. The cur- 
riculum is adapted to individual needs. 


Bonnie was able to complete six grades 


of work during her six years in special 
class. For some of her subjects, she at- 


tended regular classes within the same 


building. 


Understanding Shared 
_ Personal adjustment to the limitations 
that the handicap imposes, self-acceptance 
and satisfactory parent-child relationships 
are also important goals. In Bonnie’s case 
these were accomplished through an under- 
standing teacher and effective and _ inter- 
ested pupil personnel service staff. 

The special class also gave Bonnie a 
She 


was important to many classroom activities 


great deal of confidence in herself. 


and participated in happy social experi- 
ences that helped build a foundation of 
Within this 
framework she also learned the things she 
This enabled her better to 


emotional security within her. 


could not do. 
accept the limitations her handicap im- 
posed and to form realistic future goals. 
When Bonnie was graduated into the 
* regular” junior high school. the princi- 
pal there was willing to put forth every 
effort to 
Despite the challenge, he was optimistic. 


make the placement succeed. 





IN HER WHEELCHAIR, Bonnie participates in classroom activities with the 
rest of the students. 
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Faculty Discussed Situation 

The guidance director had a cumulative 
record of the child’s educational, family 
and health history to pass along to the 
junior high school. Since the program ol 
guidance in the school system is continu- 
ous and integrated, the same guidance 
director could convey the information to 
the junior high school personnel. 

The faculty at a regular meeting before 
school opened. discussed Bonnie’s admis- 
sion. The principal’s spirit of acceptance 
The 


guidance director presented pertinent data. 


of the child impressed the teachers. 


The special class teacher compiled a de- 
This 


enabled the staff to be well prepared con- 


tailed summary report on Bonnie. 
cerning Bonnie's physical. mental and emo- 
tional status. 

The meeting gave individual teachers an 
opportunity to express any personal in- 


securities they may have had about crip- 


pling conditions. From the special class 
teacher’s report they could anticipate such 
things about Bonnie as that * she occasion- 
ally lost her balance while sitting almost 
still. 


little assistance in getting her neck, back on 


When that occurred she needed a 


head in a comfortable position again.” 


All this preparation helped to bring 
about Bonnie’s classmates’ acceptance of 
her when she reached junior high school. 
The fact that Bonnie is adjusting well 
in a “ regular ~ junior high school program 
is an accomplishment worthy of praise 
praise not only for the student, but for the 
that 


There are undoubtedly 


school administration and _ faculty 
make this possible. 
many other school systems that can do o1 
are doing similar work. thus helping chil- 
dren like Bonnie to attain a degree of ad- 
justment and growth through the schools 
that 


them. 


otherwise might have been denied 





SPECIAL TRANSPORTATION carries Bonnie between her 


home and the school. 
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Booklet Users Report on Its Value 


D' RING THE PAST TWO YEARS THE INTRA- 
departmental Committee on Mental 
Health has distributed many thousands of 
copies of its bulletin Removing Blocks to 
Mental Health in School, to schools, col- 
and organizations 


leges. individuals 


throughout the State. Last year, to ob- 
tain reactions and suggestions from those 
who had ordered multiple copy sets of the 
booklet, the committee prepared a brief 
survey form which was distributed to such 
users, 

Returns were received from school su- 
perintendents, principals and other admin- 
istrators: from school psychologists, coun- 
selors, school nurse-teachers and directors 
of pupil personnel services; from depart- 
ment heads and teachers, and from college 
personnel and community representatives. 
School returns came from cities and _vil- 
lages of varying size, central and parochial 
schools, and represented a wide geographi- 


cal distribution. 


Wide Variety of Uses 


The survey returns indicated that the 


booklet had been used in a wide variety of 
ways with individual staff members, faculty 
groups, pupils, parents and college and 
university classes. Respondents were most 
enthusiastic about its value as a guide and 
stimulant for discussion. In many cases 
the booklet had served as the basis for 
an extended inservice education program 
involving school staff members on all levels. 

Objectives stated by the respondents 
for their use of Removing Blocks to Mental 
Health in School were many and varied. 
In a number of cases, the booklet was used 
for such “to 


student-centered type of philosophy among 


purposes as stimulate a 
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the members of our entire staff.” “ to bring 
about a better understanding of the class- 
room teacher’s role in promoting good 
mental health” or “to reemphasize the 
significance of the broader role of the 
classroom teacher which goes beyond the 
narrow limits of the subject area.” 

Some schools hoped “to help parents 
realize the need for greater emphasis on 
mental health at home and in the school,” 


and in other situations “our objectives 
were to use this as a springboard for 
evaluation of our own mental health serv- 


The 


booklet was also used “to make students 


ices available within our district.” 


aware that certain problems are common 
at their age.” and in teacher training “to 
present basic principles involved in prac- 
tical “to help 


identify for college students in teacher 


school situations” and 
training the kinds of problems they are 


likely to encounter in the classroom.” 


Much Accomplished 

Although a number of those responding 
to the survey questionnaire indicated their 
recognition of the fact that outcomes in 
this field of mental health are difficult to 
measure, of them satisfied 
that the use of the booklet had 
plished much in focusing attention on men- 
This was 


most seemed 


accom- 


tal health needs and problems. 
indicated in such responses as: 

Beginning teachers stated that the booklet is 
helpful in classroom administration and ap- 
proach to the problems of individual children. 
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Teachers found many children in their own 
classrooms who needed better understanding, 
aud many came to the conclusion that the school 
has the responsibility to create a climate which 
is more conducive to the establishment of good 
personal interrelationships and well-balanced 
personalities of the children. 

Promoted better awareness of some reasons 
for pupils’ behavior problems and encouraged 
teachers to have more personal conferences with 
pupils who present behavior problems. 


Many teachers expressed a desire to know 
more about mental health. Many asked for help 
with their individual classroom problems. Many 
favor a well-organized, continuous program. 


The use of “Blocks” to 
greater awareness of mental health needs 


stimulate a 


and resources “ brought out the fact that 
many of our teachers were unaware of the 
services available to them. It also aided 
in demonstrating to teachers ways and 
means of using these services to greater 
advantage.” 
ported “ a rather strongly increased flow of 


In this respect schools re- 


referrals to the school psychologist ” and 
that 
teachers are making more discerning refer- 


“our guidance officials report that 


rals.” When used with parent groups, “ it 
has brought about a better understanding 


of the mental health resources in the 


community.” 


Resource Material Sought 

Many respondents cited the use of text- 
books and other resource books on mental 
hygiene, guidance and related pamphlets, 
audiovisual aids, problem checklists, pupil 
personnel records, case studies and re- 
source consultants as supplements to Re- 
moving Blocks to Mental Health in School. 
Many also indicated a need for more re- 
source material, one of them saying, “ One 
thing we need, most of all, is leadership 
and administrative planning.” 

In looking ahead to next steps in im- 
proving their mental health programs, 
many schools indicated that they are plan- 
ning to continue and extend group dis- 
cussion activities already in existence. 
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Others indicated plans for “ evaluation of 
the program this year — charting follow- 
ups for the ensuing year ™ or for “ a mental 
hygiene committee on the individual school 


level. 


Plans for Future 

Some of the schools with informal pro- 
grams the first year are making more defi- 
nite plans for meetings and discussion 
groups another year. Plans also include: 
“writing a mental health handbook ” and 
“an increasing number of case confer- 
with the twofold purpose of pro- 


viding solutions or courses of action with 


ences — 


specific problems of the student and, sec- 
ondly, to further an application of the 
mental health point of view by teachers 
In a number of cases. 
additional services were indicated. School 
psychologists and school social workers are 


in the classroom.” 


being added and counseling services ex- 
panded “to provide more counseling for 
individual pupils.” 

Many of those completing the question- 
naire, in citing needs for additional mate- 
rials and resources as they look ahead to 
an expanded mental health program in 
their schools, also made suggestions con- 
cerning the types of help which would be 
most useful to them. These suggestions 
will be considered carefully by the Intra- 
departmental Committee on Mental Health 
as it plans for additional aids to schools. 

In the belief that good mental health is 
a prerequisite to the optimum adjustment 
and growth of the child and youth in the 
school setting, the State Education De- 
partment, through its Mental Health Com- 
mittee, stands ready to be of service in any 
way it can in these matters. Inquiries con- 
cerning mental health programs or requests 
for additional copies of Removing Blocks 
to Mental Health in School should be ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the committee, 
Dr. Francis J. Daly, Director, Division of 
Pupil Personnel Services, State Education 


Department. Albany 1. N. Y. 
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Accidents in Elementary Schools 


Pew OF A SELECTED SAMPLE OF 
Schools of New York State to deter- 
mine the nature and frequency of accidents 
among the elementary school children has 
been completed by the Division of Health. 
Physical Education and Recreation. 

During the survey period from Octo- 
ber 1, 1954, to May 31, 1955, there were 
524 accidents of a serious nature reported 
in the 92 schools with the average number 
of accidents being 5.7. It was also noted 
that there were 46 schools, 50 percent of 
the total, that reported three or fewer 
accidents. ‘These findings indicated that 
the 92 schools seemed to be doing very 
good work in the prevention of accidents 
to elementary school children. 

The greatest number of accidents oc- 
May 


approxi- 


curred during the months of and 


October 172, 


mately 33 percent of the total. The fewest 


when there were 
accidents were reported during February 
when only 49 cases were reported. ap- 
proximately 9 percent of the total. 

The fifth grade had the greatest number 
of accidents for any single grade with 04 
recorded, while the intermediate erades 
reported an aggregate of 247 accidents. ap- 
proximately 48 percent of the total. 

accidents, 
of the total. 


from school. while 


There were 371 approxi- 


mately 71 percent that re- 
sulted in no days lost 
there were 485 accidents. approximately 
93 percent of the total, that resulted in the 
loss of two or fewer school days. It ap- 
peared that most of the accidents that oc- 
curred were not serious enough to cause 
long periods of absence from school. 

Most of the accidents occurred on the 
two 


playground and gymnasium. These 


i) log 


places accounted for 337 accidents. ap- 
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{ssistant in Physical Education and 
Recreation 
proximately 64 percent of the total. 


However. the most serious accidents as 


determined by average number of days 
absent from school occurred at the bicycle 
rack athletic field. 


wav and school sidewalk. 


area. stairway. door- 


The class period and the noon-hour 
period accounted for 346 accidents, 66 per- 
cent of the total. During the recess play 
period approximately 18 percent of the 
accidents happened while approximately 


kL percent occurred during the lavatory 
period. 

The person who was in charge when 
approximately 59 percent of the accidents 


The 


physical education teacher was supervis- 


occurred was the classroom teacher. 


ing the group when approximately 28 per- 
cent of the accidents happened. It was 
also noted that 11 percent of the accidents 
occurred when there was no person super- 
vising or when there was a_noncertified 
person in charge. 

It appeared that the use of all the play- 
ground apparatus except the giant stride 
was relatively safe. The developmental 
apparatus such as the climbing structure. 
rings. hanging ladder and hanging bar had 
a lower accident rate than the recreational 
apparatus such as teeter. slide. swing and 
merry-go-round. 

The schools that had asphalt surfacing 
or dirt under their playground apparatus 
had the highest rate for all types of acci- 
while the that had sand 


dents schools 
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under their playground apparatus had the 
lowest rate for all types of accidents. 
The above findings are some of the facts 


obtained from this survey. Upon comple- 


tion of the more detailed report of this 


study. the summary. conclusions and rec- 
will be 


ommendations reported to all 


schools. 





Student Council Group Launched 


HE ORGANIZATIONAL MEETING OF THE 
New York State Association of Student 
Councils was held December 8 at Maxwell 
School of Citizenship and Public. Affairs, 
Syracuse University. At this first session 
of the association’s State Advisory Coun- 
cil. 39 students. teachers and advisers rep- 
resenting 1] districts in the State began the 
task of implementing the new constitution. 
Sponsored by the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, 
the new organization proposes to provide 
a basis for joint promotion of student 
participation in school management and 
in the activities program of the secondary 
schools of the State by student councils of 
the various schools and by the NYSASSP. 
Any 
become an active member of the NYSASC 


and of the district association in the dis- 


secondary school in the State may 


trict in which the school is located upon 
payment of prescribed dues. Districts con- 
form to the 16 NYSASSP districts. 

NYSASC 


from a study of the problems of student 


Formation of the resulted 
activities and student council work in the 
State begun in 1947 by the Activities Com- 
mittee of the NYSASSP. 

State Advisory 


council ad- 


Membership on the 
Council includes one student 
viser and two students from each district. 


New York 


Principals, one 


one representative from the 
City School 


principal who is the member from each 


Secondary 
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district of the Activities Committee of the 
NYSASSP and the executive secretary of 
the NYSASC. The Director of the Divi- 
sion of Secondary Education and the Chief 
of the State 


Education 


Bureau of Guidance of the 


Department will serve as ex 


officio members. 
Malcolm J. 


School 


Freeborn, principal of Hunt 
Director of Edu- 
cation of the George Junior Republic Asso- 

elected executive 
Robert E. Parker. 
representing Dr. Ernest A. Frier, Director 
of the 
and Bruce E. Shear. Chief of the Bureau 


of Guidance. attended from the Education 


Memorial and 


Freeville. 


1957. 


ciation, was 


secretary fon 
Education. 


Div ision of Secondar \ 


Department. 

According to its coustitution, the NYS 
ASC hopes to provide opportunities for 
student-activity leaders to exchange ideas 
and discuss the solution of common prob- 
lems. as well as leadership training insti- 
tutes for student council members and ad- 
visers within district associations or on a 
statewide basis. It will work to improve 
student activities through cooperative plan- 
ning and the assistance of colleges and 
universities. the State Education Depart 
ment and local or district student councils. 
It will encourage the development of new 
student councils and serve as a liaison 
with the NYSASSP and between the dis- 
trict 


the State. 


associations of student councils in 
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HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 





Advisory Council Offers Ideas 


OR A NUMBER OF YEARS THE BUREAU OF 
Home Economics Education has been 
meeting annually with an advisory council 
which has been appointed by the Board of 
Regents. The purpose of the council has 
been to advise in relation to various phases 
of the State homemaking education pro- 
gram. The breadth of backgrounds of 
council members has contributed some fresh 
points of view concerning expansion and 
improvement of home and family life edu- 
cation in the schools. 
Members of the council at present are: 
Ropert P. Capes, executive secretary. 
New York State Youth Commission 
Dr. Raymonp H. OsTRANDER, superin- 
tendent of schools, Mineola 
MartHa Pratt, director, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, State University 


Teachers College, Oneonta 


Dr. Saran G. BLANDING. president, 
Vassar College 
Mrs. BLaNncHE E. KELsey. president, 


New York State Federation of Home 


Bureaus 


Mrs. IRvinG KRAMER, chairman, Home- 
making Education, New York State 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 

Louis J. WoLNER, principal, Homer Cen- 
tral School 

Mrs. DorotHy BarcLay, parent 
child editor, The New York Times 

CHARLES BRADLEY, principal, Pitcher 
Hill Elementary School, North Syra- 
cuse 

Dr. Marian L. Carrot, director, Child 
Guidance Center, State University Col- 
lege for Teachers at Buffalo 

Mary H. Donon, Judge, United States 
Customs Court 


and 


At the January 21 meeting, the follow- 
ing four topics were discussed: meeting 
needs of youth in home and family living 
through experience other than scheduled 
classes; meeting needs of youth through 
wage earning emphasis in areas of home 
economics; use of local advisory commit- 
tees as a means of strengthening programs; 
the demand for home economics 
in New York State. 


meeting 
teachers 





Use of Evaluation Kit Recommended 


DMINISTRATORS INTERESTED IN HELPING 
homemaking teachers determine pupil 
growth and appraise experiences provided 
in the present program are urged to en- 
courage their teachers to utilize the evalua- 
tion kit prepared by the State Evaluation 
Committee for Homemaking Education. 
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The kit consists of a compilation of de- 
vices and suggested techniques for evalua- 
tion. Among these are charts and scales. 
checklists. questionnaires, scorecards, in- 
ventories, diagnostic charts and progress 
records. Some of the materials have been 
developed by teachers, and others are avail- 
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able through commercial organizations. 
There are eight folders in the kit, each de- 
voted to one of the following phases of the 
homemaking program: Clothing, Foods and 
Nutrition; Home Nursing, First Aid, and 
Home Safety; Child Development: Family 
Relations and Home Management; Home- 
making for Boys: Parents and the Com- 
munity. 

Kits are available on a loan basis, free 
of charge, from the following committee 
members: Leah A. Hancock, State Univer- 
sity Teachers College at Oneonta; Mrs. 
Louise Fernandez, New York University: 
Mrs. Ethelwyn Cornelius, High School. 
Ithaca; Elizabeth Stevenson, Alice Freeman 
School, Windsor; Elizabeth A. 
Brown, Central Pittsford; Mrs. 
Margaret Sipple, Central School, Gowanda: 
Mrs. Sue Ann Ritchko, Haverling Central 
School, Bath; Laura M. Ehman, Bureau of 
Home Economics Education, State Educa- 


Palmer 
Sche vol. 


tion Department, Albany. 





Medical and Dental Awards 


The State 
nounced in December the winners of 100 
Regents Scholarships for Medicine and 
Dentistry. Each of these scholarships en- 
titles the holder to $750 a year while at- 


Education Department an- 


tending an approved medical or dental col- 
lege in New York State for a period of 
not to exceed four years of professional 
study. 
results of a competitive examination held 


The awards are based upon the 


October 29 in various centers throughout 
the State. 

In accordance with the previously an- 
nounced distribution, 36 medical scholar- 
ships and 14 dental scholarships were 
awarded to successful candidates residing 
in the counties of New York City and the 
same number to successful candidates re- 
siding in other counties of the State. 
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FHA Scholarship Set 


At a recent executive committee meeting 
of the New York State Future Homemakers 
of America, it was decided that four $200 
scholarships will be awarded for the year 
1957-58. Information about scholarships 
wil be sent early in the spring to adminis- 
trators of high schools with affiliated chap- 
ters of the Future Homemakers of America. 

The first two scholarships were granted 
during 1955-56. The development of 
these scholarships is an outgrowth of a 
special project undertaken by chapters in 
the State. Contributions have been made 
by individual members, district groups, 
chapters and friends. One of the important 
requisites for the applicant of this scholar- 
ship is that she continue the study of home 
economics education at the college level or 
in one of the technical institutes. 

The recipients of the last two scholar- 
ships were: Jane Higley. now attending the 
State University College for Teachers at 
Buffalo: Susan Roarke, studying at the 
State University Agricultural and Technical 
Institute at Morrisville. 





Guidance Conference 

The American Personnel and Guidance 
Association’s 1957 convention will be held 
at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, April 15-18. 
The theme will be “ The Individual’s Role 
and Industrial Change.” A highlight will 
be a luncheon address by Walter Reuther. 
United Automobile Workers’ president. 

In keeping with the industrial setting, a 
featured panel will discuss how automation 
affects the individual. Top industrial lead- 
ers are scheduled during the four-day con- 
vention. Guidance and personnel workers 
attending this convention will have an op- 
portunity to observe what guidance re- 
sources industry has to offer and how in- 


dustrial personnel programs function. 
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New District Superintendent Named 


B RNARD L. BRYAN OF WHITE PLAINS 
was named district superintendent of 
schools of the second supervisory district. 
Westchester County. effective January 10. 
Dr. Bryan will fill the vacancy created by 
the death of Dr. Richard J. 
October 29, 1956. 


\ native of Sherburne. Dr. 


Bailey on 
Bryan has 
served for the last three years as assistant 
superintendent of schools and director of 
the hoard of cooperative services of the 
second supervisory district of Westchester 
County. He was previously associated 
with the Institute for 
search. Teachers College. Columbia Uni- 


Administrative Re- 


versity. and served for several years as 
teacher of music. mathematics and guid- 
ance in the central schools of Mount Upton, 
Morris and Sidney. 

Dr. Bryan was graduated from Mans- 
field State Teachers College and earned his 
master of science degree at Ithaca College. 
He received the degree of doctor of edu- 
cation from Teachers College. Columbia 
University. He has also studied at Cor- 
nell, Syracuse and Vanderbilt Universities. 





Staff Changes 

Recent staff changes in the State Educa- 
tion Department include: 

LoutsE DENISON received a permanent 
appointment as assistant in school nursing 
effective December 26. 

Joun J. McTAGue resigned as assistant 
effective 


January 2 to accept a position with the 


administrative finance officer 
State Dormitory Authority. 
Dermot C. REILLY was permanently ap- 
pointed surplus property assistant effective 
January 3. 
Joun A. GRAHAM. scientist (geology). 
resigned effective January 6. 
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Bernard L. Bryan 





NYSASCD To Meet 
The New York State 


Supervision and Curriculum Development 


Association for 


will hold its eighth annual conference at 
the Hotel Statler. Buffalo, March 31-April 
2. The theme is “ Better Teaching through 
Effective Use of Human Resources.” 
There will be a choice of small assemblies 
followed by discussion groups. The as- 
semblies will consider aspects ef using the 
resources in the State as mental and physi- 
cal health, industry and commerce, the arts. 
and science and_tech- 


the social studies. 


nology. Topics will deal with practical 
problems relating to the general theme. 
The program committee is headed by 
Dr. William H. Bristow, president of the 
association and director of the Bureau of 
Curriculum New York City 


Board of Education. and Dr. Grace Gates. 


Resea rch, 


vice president, who is elementary coordi- 


nator at the Clarence Central School. 
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Edna Jacobsen. Librarian. Retires 


es L. JACOBSEN, SENIOR LIBRARIAN OF 
the Manuscripts and History Section 
of the New York State Library since De- 
cember 1928. 
20. A native of Wisconsin, she was for- 
merly on the staff of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin in Madison, as chief 


retired effective December 


of its Division of Manuscripts and Maps. 

Miss Jacobsen is widely known for her 
scholarly work in her field. She was a 
charter member of the Society of Ameri- 
Archivists and served on its board of 
She 


can 
editors and a number of committees. 
has been a member of the American His- 
the New York State 
Historical Association, a charter member 
of the Albany Historical 


torical Association, 


County Associa- 


tion and helped to found the Hudson- 
Mohawk Library 


Association. She has 


also been a member of the American 
Library Association and the New York 
Library Association. 


materials and or- 
vanized the New York 
State Commission. She 


has contributed numerous articles to jour- 


In 1949 she selected 
the exhibit for 
Freedom Train 


nals and professional publications. 


Miss 


bachelor of 


received the degree of 
the 
Wisconsin and master of arts from Colum- 


She also holds a bachelor 


Jacobsen 


arts from University of 


bia University. 


of science degree from the Columbia Uni- 


versity School of Library Science. 





Harris. Retired Supervisor, Dies 


AMES A. HARRIS, FORMER ASSOCIATE EDU- 
J cation supervisor in the Bureau of 
Rural Education of the Department. died 
January 4 in Rochester. He retired from 
the State Education Department after 24 
years of service in October 1948. 

Mr. Harris worked on the rural educa- 
tion program of the State and was known 
throughout the State for his sincere loyalty 
to the welfare of rural boys and girls. 

Born on a Penfield, 


Rochester. he attended school at Webster 


farm at near 


and later at Ithaca. He taught in a rural 
school for eight years and was school com- 


missioner in Monroe County from 1903 to 
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1912. He was elected to the State Assembly 
in 1914 and was appointed chairman of 
that body’s Committee on Education. In 
that capacity he worked closely with the 
State Education Department in organizing 
of centralization of rural 


the program 


schools. 

The New York State Association of Dis 
trict Superintendents of Schools honored 
Mr. Harris at its annual meeting in Novem- 
ber 1948 and expressed appreciation for his 
help in bringing centralization to thousands 
of rural children, his keen understanding of 
rural people, his masterful diplomacy and 


his ability to analyze complex problems. 
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School Shop Management 


This manual is planned to assist the 
teacher with the management phase of the 
job of teaching. The chapters were 
selected to emphasize those aspects of the 
school shop program other than the teach- 
ing of trade information and skills. These 
chapters suggest that an effective manage- 
specifically with the 
the pupils 
tools. the 
trade and 


ment plan deals 
teacher and his responsibilities: 
and their development: the 
equipment, the materials of the 
the physical aspects of the teaching situa- 
tion: the conditions under which instruc- 
tion is given. and the guidance aspects of 
shop teaching. 

The manual suggests ways and means of 
setting up shop activities and experiences 
designed to help pupils develop traits, atti- 
tudes and_ habits for successful 
entrance into employment and for assuming 
the duties and responsibilities of citizenship 


essential 


in our democratic society. 


The project was a joint undertaking of 


the Bureau of Trade and Technical Educa- 
tion and the Bureau of Vocational Curricu- 
lum Development and Industrial Teacher 


Training. 


Sourcebook of Test Items for Teachers 


of Mathematics — Grades 7-9 

This is the second of a series of source- 
books planned as supplementary aids for 
junior high school teachers. Such a book 
of test items in general science already has 
been provided. Similar sourcebooks in 
English and in citizenship education are in 
preparation. 

In this publication the teacher will find 
more than 300 multiple-choice items based 
on topics in the mathematics course of 
study. The items are classified under three 
major headings: Understanding of Mathe- 
matical Concepts. Skill in Computation and 
Skill in Problem Solving. Each group of 
items is arranged in order of difficulty, 
to relatively difficult. 


from relatively easy 


ny ? 
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Major classification of items corresponds 
with the part scores provided by the New 
York State Junior High School Survey 
Test in Mathematics. All items are based 
directly upon topics in the course of study 
and have been reviewed and approved by 
the Division of Secondary Education. The 
sourcebook was prepared in the Bureau of 
Examinations and Testing. 


Famous Americans for Young 
Americans 

\ revision of a list issued first in 1952. 
this bibliography suggests biographies and 
other stories of famous Americans intended 
to help teachers and school librarians select 
good reading materials for use in the citi- 
zenship education program. 

Each new title was examined for its level 
of reading difficulty. its interest for chil- 
dren and its adaptability to the content of 
the citizenship program. A number of the 
books are of importance to this program. 
but their level of reading difficulty makes 
them suitable for use only with superior 
This is indicated in the list. 
Several biographies of sports heroes have 
been included because their great appeal 
for bovs mav be used to introduce the read- 


readers. 


ing of more serious biography. 


These biographies and stories fit into the 
recommended curriculum in citizenship 
education for the fifth and sixth grades. 
Selecting them and using them at appro- 
priate times during the year will do much 
to give concreteness and vividness to the 
history being taught. 

Helen Brosmer. librarian of the Oneonta 
public schools, and Susan Smith. curricu- 
lum director of the East Greenbush schools. 
searched out. reviewed and annotated the 
new titles in this revised list. The manu- 
script was prepared for press by Howard 
QO. Yates. associate in elementary curricu- 
lum development. Bureau of Elementary 
Education. 
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(Concluded from back cover) 

with Uncle Sam. Father Muirhead is an avid sports fan, especially 
when David is on the team, and from this stems an interest in taking 
movies. 

In addition to historical fiction and nonfiction, Mr. Muirhead’s 
reading includes detective yarns and sea stories. He is also a willing 
do-it-yourself fan, although, by his own testimony, a rather inept one. 
He likes to spur others on in this field. He gardens and on occasion has 
painted his house — as well as himself. 

To return a moment to his work, he is very conscious of the 
dependency of the Department on the schools and school people of the 
State in fulfilling the cooperative mission of preparing Regents examina- 
tions which fairly measure the achievements of schools and their stu- 
dents throughout the State. They cooperate in pretesting and stand- 
ardizing the tests which eventually are used as a basis of the regular 
Regents examinations. The class teachers, working with secondary 


school supervisors, contribute of their knowledge and experience not 


only in writing the examinations but also in giving important advice on 


the entire examinations program, comments for which Mr. Muirhead 
has the greatest respect and appreciation. 

He earned his bachelor’s degree at State University College for 
Teachers at Albany and took his master’s degree at the University of 
Rochester. He taught mathematics and social studies at Avon, where he 
became vice principal, and was principal at Henrietta for seven years. 
He joined the State Education Department in 1944 and five years later 
entered his present position. He has taught summer sessions and taken 
additional graduate work at Syracuse and New York Universities. 

Conscious of his community responsibilities, Mr. Muirhead has been 
president of the Youth Center Council in Delmar and of the Bethlehem 
Central High School Men’s Association, is a member of the Adult Edu- 
cation Advisory Council of Delmar and is a deacon of the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in Albany. He is chairman of the Depart- 
ment’s Administrative Management Council and late in 1956 was elected 
president of the Directors of State Testing Programs, a national 
organization. 

During the past summer, Mr. Muirhead visited various States as 
far west as the Pacific Coast to study their scholarship programs. He 
found the New York State Regents Scholarship Program to be by far 
the most extensive and promising program of all. 

One of his most gratifying experiences, he says, was the receipt of 


the citation mentioned at the opening of this sketch. 





How Well Do You Know 


PETER P. MUIRHEAD 


One of a series of personality sketches of State Education 


Department staff members 


— ipeeogr WHO HAS WORKED WITH PETER P. MUIRHEAD OR WHO HAS HAD 
any other type of contact with him can appreciate why his col- 
leagues in 1955 got together to award him a certificate of appreciation 
which read, in part: 

For your part in making the Education 
Department a pleasant and happy place to 
live; for your friendship and help given 
so graciously and willingly: for your thought- 
fulness and inspiration in all our work 
together. 

These phrases epitomize the man who 
directs the unique and probably the largest 
public testing program in the world — the 
Regents examinations and scholarship pro- 
grams. He directs the organization of the 
teacher committees which write the examina- 
tions, the administration of the examinations 
and the formulation of examinations for 
scholarships and their award to successful ; 

: "7 aie a aie Peter P. Muirhead 
candidates. Officially, his title is Chief of the 
Bureau of Examinations and Testing. 

Mr. Muirhead has such widely different interests as playing ping 
pong, swimming, golfing, reading historical literature, cooking, making 
motion pictures and do-it-yourself activities. But his primary pride and 
joy are in his family. 

He shares an interest with his wife, Kay, in dramatics. She is very 
active in the Slingerlands Community Players. They both appeared 
in a presentation of “ Harvey ” last year. Mrs. Muirhead is the one with 
the dramatic talent, her husband hastens to explain; she has directed 
and acted in several productions. On her side, she is highly complimen- 
tary of Mr. Muirhead’s culinary abilities on Sunday evenings, when he 
may whip up a tasty Welsh rabbit. 

He watches with the keenest interest the progress of his daughter, 
Molly, and his son, David. Molly is to complete her fifth year at the 
Cornell University School of Nursing this year and David is to be 
graduated from the University of Rochester in June. Molly was one 
of two students selected from the school to spend two months in Costa 
Rica to study the public health nursing program there. David has been 
very active in football, basketball and track at the university and looks 
forward to studying law or education at Harvard before or after service 
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